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modernity "as corresponding to 'secular education,' that type of education endorsing
the establishment of objectifiable evidence for proof of phenomena in opposition to
the type of education that endorses tradition or faith as the basis for proof of
phenomena."9 C. E. Black, historian, stresses the particular historical setting which
produced modern societies:
^Modernization" may be defined as the process by which historically
evolved institutions are adapted to the rapidly changing functions that reflect
the unprecedented increase in man's knowledge, permitting control over Ms
environment, that accompanied the scientific revolution. This process of adapta-
tion had its origins and initial influence in the societies of Western Europe, but
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries these changes have been extended to
all other societies and have resulted in a worldwide transformation affecting all
human relationships.10
Three interrelated points that these definitions imply deserve special underlining.
The first is that organized scientific knowledge and the technological tools that flowed
therefrom played a fundamental role in the social changes that characterize the
modern as distinguished from traditional civilization. The second is that those societies
which first achieved modernization not only organized themselves socially, politically,
and economically, but they gave to organized education a strategic role to play in the
production of knowledge and its dissemination. Black stresses a third point, the spread
outward from the West to the rest of the world. Here again the role of education
became a key factor along with the political, the economic, the technological, and the
religious.
Reinhard Bendix emphasizes the fact that tradition and modernity are not
simply mutually exclusive social systems or typologies, as some sociologists are
inclined to make of them. Rather, the original modernization breakthroughs were
culminations of long historical processes in which tradition does not disappear [espe-
cially as in education] but is modified and carried along in the process. Particularly
useful is the point made by Bendix that external stimuli have been potent factors in
inducing modernizing change in one country after another. The first modernizing
societies became models or reference societies for others to emulate. "The economic
and political 'breakthrough' which occurred in England and France at the end of the
eighteenth century, put every other country in the world into a position of backward-
ness. ... Ever since the world has been divided into advanced and follower soci-
eties."11 Bendix rightly argues that this gap puts a premium upon the diffusion of
ideas and techniques and social institutions as the means by which the follower
societies try to catch up or close the gap. Modernization is thus not a simple matter of
nationalizing or industrializing or democratizing a society. It is a most complicated
matter that relies heavily upon the role of intellectuals, of educated government
9 Joseph Elder, "Brahmans in an Industrial Setting: a Case Study" in William B. Hamilton (ed.),
Tne Transfer of Institutions, Duke University Press, Durham, N. C, 1964, p. 141, n. 14.
10 Black, op. cit.,p. 7.
11  Bendix, op. cit., p. 330.